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IS HIGHER EDUCATON 


EXPENDABLE IN WARTIME? 


Is higher education expendable in war- 
time? This question may appear to be so 
simple that the reader will wonder about 
taking valuable space to discuss it. Some 
will answer it by saying ‘‘Yes’’ with no 
quibbling or hesitation. Others equally 
confident will say ‘‘No.’’ Those who belong 
to the former group believe that since we 
are engaged in a total war we should close 
the colleges and universities for the dura- 
tion. They point to the fact that during 
the Civil War the institutions of higher 
learning in the South were closed. Some 
who hold this view are of the opinion that 
higher education is a peacetime luxury. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
say the colleges should operate more or less 
These people are not willing to 
admit that the war should have any pro- 
nounced effect on higher education. The 
author believes that the question raised in 
this article is of too great importance to be 
dismissed by a mere yes or no. 

Colleges and universities have come to be 
an integral part of our social heritage. 
They have been established at great ex- 
pense. They did not come into existence by 
chance. Their founders had a long, hard 
struggle to bring them into being. They 
serve three major purposes in society. The 
first has to do with providing a liberal edu- 
cation. It may be more modern to speak of 
this function as that of general education. 
Regardless of whether the term is ‘‘liberal”’ 


as usual. 


By 
I. D. WEEKS 
PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH DAKCTA 


or ‘‘general,’’ the objective is to provide the 
student with experiences that will enable 
him to develop an appreciation, understand- 
ing, and, in some instances, skills. Such 
experiences are designed to quicken the in- 
tellect, to stimulate thinking, deepen appre- 
ciations, and develop ideals. It is the type 
of education that will prepare men to live 
in a free society. It is supposed to give the 
men an understanding of the racial heri- 
tage so that they may communicate with 
each other on a common basis, that they 
may attack common problems with wisdom 
rather than prejudice. Liberal education 
has often been attacked as being impracti- 
cable, but what ‘can be of more practical 
value than teaching men how to be at home 
with their fellows in the 
world ? 

The second phase has to do with the tech- 
nical, professional, and vocational aspects 
of higher education. The first function of 
the college was to educate clergymen. To- 
day the catalogue of any university reveals 
that training is being offered in a great 
variety of professions and vocations. 

The third phase has to do with research. 
To discover new truths has come to be one 
of the great functions of the university. 
Almost every area of human activity has 
been influenced by discoveries made in the 
laboratories of our universities. 

The individual who has availed himself 
of the opportunities of higher education has 


contemporary 
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usually profited. He has been able to im- 
prove his standard of living and to enjoy 
the benefits of a better position. In other 
words, a college education has benefited the 
who hold the view that the 
is to benefit 


student. Those 
function of higher education 
the individual can rightfully say, ‘‘ Yes, the 
colleges are expendable in time of war.”’ 
The opportunities afforded the student by 
colleges and universities to become edu- 
cated in both a liberal and a_ professional 
manner are of inestimable value to him. To 
engage in research activities and to learn to 
appreciate the methods and results of re- 
How- 


ever, in the final analysis, it is society and 
not the individual that should be the major 


search are valuable to the student. 


concern of higher education. 

The real question is not, What will John 
vain by four vears of college? but, What 
will John be able to contribute to society 
as a result of such education? The purpose 
of education is to enable the individual to 
be a better member of society. If one ae- 
cepts this second view of higher education, 
then the question of the expendability, even 
in wartimes, takes on new and added im- 
portance. 

Of course, the stark reality of war makes 
it impossible to have education as usual. 
The primary concern of all is to win the 
war. The real question is how the colleges 
and universities can contribute the most to 
On the other hand, 
Thought 
and planning must be given to the postwar 
The problem of feeding the people 


the winning of the war. 


military victory is not enough. 


world. 
in the war-ridden countries and of how to 
treat the conquered nations and of the kind 
of a peace to be established are of the ut- 
most significance. Institutions of higher 
learning are now engaged in many activi- 
ties which certainly do contribute to the 
war effort. A large number of schools have 
accelerated the Stu- 


dents are now able to earn in two years and 


academic program. 


six or eight months the amount of credit 
that formerly required the larger part of 
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four years. (There may be some question 
about the real educational equivalent.) 
This speeding-up of the college program en- 
ables young men to acquire more education 
before entering the service of the armed 
forces. Emphasis is being placed on those 
subjects that will be of the most immediate 
value in the war effort. 

Schools are making an effort to meet the 
increased demands for mathematics, phys- 
ics, engineering, medicine, nursing, applied 
science, chemistry, and technical and scien- 
tific New 
added that were thought to contribute spe- 
Military map reading, 


subjects. courses have been 
cifically to the war. 
the Japanese language, military account- 
ing, and physical-fitness courses are ex- 
amples of new subjects that have been in- 
troduced into the curriculum of the eol- 
leges and universities since Pearl Harbor. 
It seems right and proper that schools make 
every effort to train their students in the 
technical fields. However, they should also 
strive to include as much training in the 
social studies and the humanities as pos- 
sible along with the technical training. 
Harry M. Gage, president of Lindenwood 
College, in an address before his faculty 
refers to Herbert Spencer’s definition of a 
Spencer considered a 
proper education in these terms. ‘‘How to 
live? That is the essential question for us; 


proper edueation. 


not how to live in the mere material sense 
only, but in the widest sense. . . . In what 
way to treat the body; in what way to treat 
the mind; in what way to manage our af- 
fairs; in what way to bring up a family; in 
what way to behave as a citizen; in what 
way to utilize all the sources of happiness 
which nature supplies; how to use our fac- 
ulties to the greatest advantage of ourselves 
and others.’’ It is because of the reasons 
enumerated by Herbert Spencer that col- 
leges should emphasize the humanities as 
much as possible in connection with the 
study of highly technical courses now being 
taken by so many students. 
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President Gage in the address referred to 
above says, ‘‘The college should be as much 
concerned with what can be as with what is 
and what has been.’’ This means that the 
colleges and universities must give careful 
consideration to the many problems that 
will arise in the postwar world. These in- 
stitutions are perhaps the only place in the 
world today where men may look for light 
to be shed on the crucial problems of the 
future. 

Raymond Gram Swing in a broadcast 
over the Blue Network on November 5, 
1942, said, ‘‘Liberal education has been part 
of America from the earliest days of the 
colonies. . . . We are what we are in part 
because of the place of liberal education in 
our civilization. ’’ 

Higher education is not expendable even 
in time of war. Adjustments must be made 
to meet the emergencies of the hour, but 
some thought and some study for the future 
will have to be given by as many as can be 
permitted to remain in the universities of 
this nation. These students must be pre- 
pared to meet the problems of the recon- 
These problems will be 
For 


struction period. 
social, economic, and international. 


WAR DEMANDS FOR STUDENT- 


PERSONNEL SERVICE’ 


In these increasingly critical times, when 
shortages of manpower are of vital concern 
to the nation, it is little short of criminal 
that our institutions of higher learning are 
so ill prepared to assist the responsible 
agencies of government in a determination 

1The typescript of this article was received by 
the editor, December 10, 1942, and proof was re- 
turned by the author late in January. Its prepa- 
ration therefore antedates the address by E. C. 
Elliott, educational adviser to the War Manpower 
Commission dealing with the same subject, which 
was reported in The New York Times, February 
16.—EpITor. 
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the postwar period we shall need men edu- 
cated in the humanities, men of broad lib- 
eral education, not technicians. Colleges 
and universities have the faculties, facili- 
ties, and are organized to offer such eduea- 
tion. 

England made the tragic mistake in the 
first World War of letting scholars enlist 
She failed to provide 


These are not expendable even now. 


in her armed forces. 
a reserve of trained 
quently, much of her war effort was im- 


manpower. Conse- 
paired because of the lack of trained men. 
She is not making that mistake this time." 
Finally, higher education is not expend- 
able in wartime because the future of civ- 
ilization, as we know it, cannot stand an- 
other war; therefore, a just and lasting 
peace is of paramount importance to the 
people of the world. This nation, by virtue 
of her educational resources and her great 
distance from the actual ravages of war, is 
in a position to make a great contribution 
to the postwar world, provided she has the 
leadership and the followership of men and 
women who understand and appreciate the 
racial heritage, who can critically evaluate 
the contemporary scene, and who can an- 
ticipate the future in light of the past. 


By 
F. A. FREDENBURGH 
STUDENT PERSONNEL BUREAU, 
LEGE OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


COL- 


of the academic, professional, and techno- 
logical potentialities of our budding man- 
power. 

In the interests of the wisest utilization 
of this manpower potential, college admin- 
istrators should be prepared to offer techni- 
cal assistance to such lay groups as the local 
boards of the Selective Service System and 
such regional agencies of the War Man- 


1 See references to England’s wartime provisions 
for wartime enrollment in the universities, SCHOOL 
AND Society, November 14, 1942, p. 457; Decem- 
ber 26, 1942, p. 626. 
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power Commission as may be concerned 
with the allocation of manpower for war 
industry and essential civilian services. 

It is now evident that the military use 
of colleges contemplates little or no pro- 
vision for the training of technicians and 
professionals for non-military essential ser- 
vices. Present variations among local 
Selective Service boards regarding action in 
the occupational deferment of college stu- 
dents as well as in other occupational defer- 
ments have already been the subject of 
criticism. It is altogether probable that 
efforts will soon be made to grant defer- 
ments in accordance with a more uniform 
stemming out of a democratic 
personal suitability for 


standard 
determination of 
technical training. College administrators 


should make it their business to share in 
the responsibility for this determination ; it 
is not unlikely that they may be called upon 
to do so in any case. 

Now is the time to take appropriate 
enrolled students 


action concerning all 


when pressures of bias, prejudice, and 
favoritism are least likely to have an in- 
fluence. In the absence of the opportunity 
to study individuals intensively, a compre- 
hensive survey of student personnel, ex- 
pressed in objective and controlled terms, 
is an urgent and critical necessity which 
every college should undertake immedi- 
ately. 

It is to be regretted that educational or 
governmental leadership has not already 
charted a common course of action in this 
matter. The American Council on Eduea- 
tion ‘‘Survey of Professional Manpower 
Resources’”* has pointed in this direction 
but is inadequate. The personnel survey in 
industry has already demonstrated a high 
degree of usefulness. In terms of the 
Manning Table Plan? it has proved to be a 

1‘*The Supply of Professionally Trained Man- 
power,’’ Bulletin No. 26. 
Council on Education, April 30, 1942. 

2Sponsored by the WMC; issued through its 


Washington: American 


regional offices. 
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workable instrument in assisting manage- 
ment to meet the manpower replacement 
requirements of war industry. It co-ordi- 
nates essential information in terms of the 
fullest utilization by management, Selective 
Service, and the U. S. Employment Service. 

It is precisely this type of inventorying 
and co-ordination of information relative to 
potential manpower reserves that is a pres- 
ent critical necessity if the nation is to 
maintain an adequate reserve of technically 
competent manpower qualified to maintain 
and expand the technology upon which 
rests not only the war effort but civilization 
as we know it. 

It is not now a question of preserving the 
liberal-arts tradition; it is a question of 
preserving civilization. Failure to take 
appropriate and common action in the selec- 
tion and training of competent potential 
manpower during these critical years ahead 
may have, conceivably, catastrophic influ- 
ence upon social, economic, and technologi- 
eal leadership and development for the 
next decade. 

The making of educational and voca- 
tional choices can no longer safely be left 
to chance. College men and women are 
confronted with choices, the complexity and 
importance of which cannot be overesti- 
mated; choices which both color and deter- 
mine individual life patterns. 

The decision to attend college is itself a 
resolution of no small importance. It im- 
plies the assumption that the individual 
possesses both the ability and the interests 
associated with cultural and personal devel- 
opment as well as technical training at the 
academic level. 

The decision, once made, immediately 
imposes the necessity of making significant 
choices—choices which now are of more 
than personal interest; they are matters of 
national importance taken in the large 
sense. Shall the student select a business, 
an engineering, a teaching, a premedical, 
or a general liberal-arts course? If the 
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last, shall it emphasize natural science, 
mathematics, foreign language, social insti- 
tutions, and culture, or some other objective 
associated with or related to the national 
interest? These are vital yet difficult deci- 
sions to reach. 

It is not inconsistent with the best tradi- 
tions of the liberal-arts curricula that 
young people should think in terms of voca- 
tional objectives and personal suitability 
for occupational goals. In fact, within the 
liberal arts are found occupational goals 
vital to the war effort in much the same 
sense as such goals are found within the 
field of technology and engineering, al- 
though they may not be so evident. 

The absence of definite goals and specific 
objectives during the initial stages of col- 
legiate education tends to bewilder, per- 
plex, and confuse some students. Failure 
to study, lack of interest in academic pur- 
suits, and the presence of primary behavior 
problems associated with conduct and per- 
sonality frequently root in such indefinite- 
ness and obscurity. 

However, it is one matter to make the 
initial choice of a course of study. It isa 
quite different matter to pursue it success- 
fully. 

Choices made out of the exigencies of war 
demands for technical skills and _profes- 
sional training, but in total disregard for 
personal suitability, have already brought 
frustration and disappointment to compe- 
tent youth who have been stampeded into 
making ill-considered election of educa- 
tional and vocational goals. 

College administrators have increasingly 
recognized the need of comprehensive 
student-personnel services. During the past 
decade substantial progress has been made 
in establishing, in some of our centers of 
learning, professional, analytical, and diag- 
nostic services equipped to assist students 
in making wise choices relative to the nu- 
merous problems which confront the adoles- 
cent and young adult, not the least of 
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which concern educational and vocational 
adjustment. 

By and large, however, group rather than 
individual techniques have dominated the 
situation if anything beyond informal 
‘‘advising’’ is provided in matters pertain- 
ing to educational and vocational planning. 

Relatively few colleges provide for, much 
less require, a thorough individual inven- 
interests, 
and 


aptitudes, 
balance, 


students’ 
physical health, 
other characteristics fundamental to intel- 
ligent educational and vocational planning. 
Although some of these diagnostie tech- 
niques are available in most institutions, 
few colleges make any concerted attempt 
to integrate, synthesize, and professionally 
interpret results from the standpoint of 
the implications of these data for eduea- 


tory of 
emotional 


tional and vocational planning. 

Nothing in such procedures need nor 
should restrain the individual from the full 
exercise of free choice, but they can throw 
much needed light upon individual charae- 
teristies of variability which determine in 
large measure academic as well as vocational 
success. 

A study covering 60 universities and 
comparable institutions in 32 states, re- 
ported by the U. S. Office of Education in 
1937,° points all too conclusively to the need 
of adequate analytical and diagnostic ser- 
vices. The facts are these: out of every 100 
young men and women who enter college 
only 66 remain through the freshman year 
and enter the sophomore year; 49 remain 
through the second year and enter the 
junior year; 41 remain through the third 
year and enter the senior year; 37 remain 
through the final year. Nearly all of the 
last are graduated with degrees. 

The persistence of such an appalling rate 
of mortality, alarming as it is in normal 


3 John H. MeNeety, ‘‘College Student Mortal- 
ity,’’ Bulletin, 1937, No. 11, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Washington: Government Printing Office, 


1938. 








times, may well be a tragedy in time of war. 
The causes present an exceedingly complex 
problem. Students are reluctant to report 
the real cause for withdrawal and college 
administrators generally have registered 
little interest in, or willingness to support, 
a program of exit-interviewing and record- 
keeping. 

In normal times, one of the principal 
leaving college is dis- 
missal for work. 
100 students who leave, approximately 18 


Finaneial difficulties, 


known for 


Causes 
failure in Out of every 
do so for this reason. 
lack of interest, and sickness or death, rep- 
resent 12, 6, and 3 cases, respectively, out 
100. The 45 out of 
every 100 students who leave, however, re- 


of every causes for 


main unknown. Miscellaneous reasons 
account for the final 16 cases in every 100. 
Alarmed by the rate, 


many colleges have instituted, during the 


high mortality 
past two decades, selective-admissions pro- 
cedures. The use of standardized measur- 
ing instruments, designed to predict group 
aspects of scholastic aptitude and the like- 
lihood of an entering class to survive the 
rigors of the first year of college, has been 
widespread. Definitive work by — such 
agencies as the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, the Co-operative Test Service, 
Education‘ 


has charted the way and been instrumental 


and the American Council on 
in the increasingly wider use of measures 
of scholastic aptitude and achievement. 

Significant progress in the further selee- 
tion of students for specific curricula has 
been made, but still remains largely in the 
Such 
studies as those undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of Personnel Study of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and by the Association of American 
Medical Schools, Committee on Aptitude 
Test, show much promise. 


experimental stages of development. 


ACE 


4Specifically in the 


Psychological Examination. 


publication of the 
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The relation between scholastic aptitude 
and vocational choice, however, has as yet 
eluded the best efforts of test makers. Re- 
course must be had to the clinical study of 
the individual if satisfactory results are to 
to be obtained. 

Techniques of group testing for aptitude 
and achievement, good and valuable as 
these are in so far as they go, beg the funda- 
Emphasis is upon selee- 
If the individual 
demonstrates that he has the aptitudes 
‘selected,’’ but if he does 


mental question. 
tion, not upon choosing. 
tested for, he is ‘ 
not have that happy combination of pre- 
scribed aptitudes his rejection is negative 
and devoid of positive suggestion or plan. 

The same situation presents itself where 
no such selective-admissions procedures are 
in use. The difference lies largely in pro- 
longing the agony of the inept. Sooner or 
later the ill-suited student ‘‘flunks out,’’ a 
frustrated, disappointed, and saddened in- 
dividual. In most cases he could have been 
spared this unhappy and uneconomic expe- 
rience. 

Clinical the 
study of the individual with a view to de- 
termining his unexplored excellence, his 
hidden potentiality, when integrated with 
and facilitated by a comprehensive pro- 
gram of student-personnel services, can 
assist most students in avoiding the more 
treacherous pitfalls in the educational and 
vocational panorama. 

Following an initial survey of student 
personnel for war purposes, it behooves 
colleges and universities to take stock of 
their present student body in order to ward 
against the maladjustments which may very 
well increase in number and seriousness in 
the light of accelerated courses and the 
pressures growing out of a war-torn world. 
This is no time to relax; rather it is a time 
to inerease the services to the individual. 
His needs are greater. 


counseling, emphasizing 
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WAR BONUSES FOR BRITISH 


TEACHERS 


CosT-OF-LIVING bonuses are being paid to 
teachers this year in hundreds of communi- 
ties in the United States, as a result of local 
At the time 
when school authorities are facing this 
financial problem locally in this country, 
it is of interest to consider what is being 
Great 
Britain to adjust teachers’ salaries to war- 
time conditions. 

The British Parliament appropriates 
more than half of the funds for schools in 
England and Wales. During the war the 
appropriations for education have increased 
from £50,640,000 in the year ending March 
31, 1939, to an estimated £57,675,000 for 
the year ending March 31, 1943. The edu- 
cation estimates increased 14 per cent dur- 
ing this period, while the civil estimates for 
purposes other than education have fallen 
off about 34 per cent. 

The rise in educational funds has been 
due partly to prewar obligations, such as 
But 
in larger measure the increase has been due 
to the demands of the war, particularly the 
added costs of the war bonuses for teachers 
and the serving of meals and milk in 
A description of the teachers’ 
bonus, in relation to the basic salary sched- 
ule, is given in the paragraphs that follow. 

The Burnham Scales. Teachers’ salaries 
in the publicly supported schools in En- 
gland and Wales are paid according to the 
‘‘Burnham Seales,’’ adopted during the 
1920’s. The name comes from Lord Burn- 
ham, for many years chairman of the joint 
committee of local education authorities 
and teachers, which was formed in 1919 to 
secure an ‘‘orderly and progressive solution 
of the salary problem.’’ The committee at 
present includes a panel representing the 
local authorities and panels representing 


board-of-edueation action. 


done on a nation-wide basis in 


requirements for teachers’ pensions. 


schools. 
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By 
HAZEL DAVIS 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


the National Union of Teachers and the 
Association of Secondary and Technical 
The Board of Edueation, which 
is the national authority for education, re- 


Teachers. 


imburses local authorities for 60 per cent 
of teachers’ salaries in elementary schools 
and about 50 per cent in secondary schools. 
It must concur in any changes in the Burn- 
ham Seales before the revised rates can be 
recognized for making local grants. 
Salaries under the Burnham Seales vary 
according to type of school, whether elemen- 
location of sehool, 


tary or secondary ; 


whether rural or urban; the sex of the 
teacher, the men receiving higher salaries; 


Table I 


outlines the schedule for the basie groups 


and the training of the teacher. 
of classroom teachers. A limited number 
of supplementary teachers in elementary 
schools and instructors in secondary schools 
are paid less than the schedule shows. 
Higher salaries are paid teachers in charge 
of subjects, heads of departments, and 
principals, and there are various additional 
allowances for specialized training and ex- 
perience above the schedule shown. Teach- 
ers are also covered by sick-leave benefits 
and are eligible to receive superannuation 
allowances at retirement, under a_joint- 
contributory plan. 

The figures in Table 1 may tempt the 
reader to make unfair comparisons unless 
certain related facts are held in mind. In 
British into United 
States money, the former legal exchange 
rate of $4.8665 to £1 has been used. While 
the resulting figures are not entirely satis- 


converting salaries 


factory, they seem preferable to figures 
based on the present legal exchange rate 
(on the fictional gold basis) of $8.2397 or 
the fluctuating current market exchange 
rate, which was $4.035 during the later 


months of 1942. In its present form, Table 
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I shows a range of annual salaries from 
$453 for a beginning woman teacher of 
limited training in a rural school, up to a 
maximum of $2570 for an experienced man 
teacher in a London secondary school. 
Costs of living and wages and average 
incomes in general are lower in Britain 
than in the United States. For example, 
earners in metal, engineering, and 
shipbuilding the United 
Kingdom in October, 1938, averaged $14.52 


wave 


industries in 
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rates of British industrial workers of about 
27 per cent; actual weekly earnings have 
risen still more. 

As in the United States, teachers in 
Britain have not shared in the wartime 
boom in wages. Their basic salary schedule 
has not changed and cost-of-living adjust- 
ments have come slowly. 

In November, 1940, after cost of living 
had risen more than 20 per cent, the British 
teachers received their first wartime salary 


TABLE I 
THE BURNHAM SALARY SCALES FOR BRITISH TEACHERS 


Type of school; 


Women’s annual salary 


Men’s annual salary 


training of teacher; 4 
- : ’ ee Annual _ oa Annual 3 
location of school Minimum jycrement Maximum Minimum jjcrement Maximum 
Elementary schools 
Uncertified teachers 
Provinces, Scale IT ..... sce. $ 453 $29 $ 701 $ 496 $37 $ 759 
Provences, BCGIO TiE oc kcctesees 482 29 745 526 37 847 
Renton: BORIS EY. 25 66.6%40 500% 526 29 788 569 37 934 
Certified teachers 
Provinces, Seale TT .6scesceaes 730 44 1256 818 58 1606 
PROVINCES, ORIG TLE 6620.04 084 788 44 1402 876 58 1781 
DORRON: MORO 49 (‘iivieencewess 876 44 1577 934 58 1986 
Secondary, technical, and art schools 
Non-graduate teachers 
OPURENO: 5 n5'v'n 6 > ae aisle ecaserkcets $ S47 $44 $1489 $ 905 $58 $1869 
EE “Chih Sau Keen emia kes ee 934 44 1664 993 58 2102 
Graduate teachers 
IR ia ain to lars thee weston 1051 58 1869 1139 73 2336 
SOND “biG dais ak Wee ee 1285 58 2044 1343 73 2570 


Source 
verted to UL S 


“Statement on Teachers’ Salaries and Superannuation,” Board of Education, London. Amounts con- 
dollars on basis of $4.8665 to the British pound. 


Figures shown are for classroom teachers only; higher salaries are scheduled for heads of departments and 


principals. 
in weekly earnings, as compared to $26.10 
for iron and steel machinery workers in the 
United States during the same _ period. 
One general comparison of British and 
American teachers’ salaries seems to be 
justified : wide regional disparities such as 
are found in the United States are avoided 
United 


aries in the British schedule are not rela- 


in the Kingdom. The lowest sal- 
tively so low nor the highest so high as the 
extremes of teachers’ salaries in this ecoun- 
Ty. 
The 
in Britain in August, 1942, was up 30 per 


Teachers’ Bonus. The cost of living 


cent over the prewar level of three years 
During the three years there has 
been an average increase in the basic wage 


earlier. 


allowance, which was retroactive to April 
1, 1940. It consisted of a flat increase of 
6 per cent on all salaries below $1265. 

In February, 1942, the Board of Eduea- 
tion approved a revised war allowance, to 
be retroactive to April, 1941. Under the 
revision, each teacher was to receive, in- 
stead of a percentage grant, a fixed annual 
allowance, the scale of amounts ranging 
from $127 to $51 and varying according to 
sex and salary level of the teacher. Ceiling 
salaries were set above which no bonus was 
granted. From September 1, 1941, onward, 
the ceiling salary was $2555 for both sexes. 

The Board of Education approved the 
revised allowance nearly a year after its 
effective date. Local authorities found it 
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hard to make the belated payments and a 
few of them failed entirely to do so. 

The teachers were dissatisfied both with 
the terms of the award and with the method 
used in making it. They asked for a flat- 
rate bonus of £1 a week ($253 a year) for 
every teacher, man or woman, in the public 
service. The Burnham Committee in June, 
1942, voted to submit the bonus problem to 
arbitration and asked the chairman of the 
committee, Lord Soulbury, to arbitrate. 


TABLE 
BRITISH TEACHERS’ WAR BONUS APPLIED TO SALARIES AT CERTAIN LEVELS 
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ra A 


with salaries up to $1 (£262 10s.) a year, the 
allowance shall be: 

For men, $219 (£45) a year 

For women, $175 (£36) a year 

(ec) For teachers of 21 years of age and over, 
with $1277 but 
(£525) a year, the allowance shall be: 

For men, $170 (£35) a year 

For women, $136 (£28) a year. 


salaries above not above $2555 


Table II shows the application of the 
present bonus rates to teachers at differ- 
ent salary levels. For example, a woman 


II 








Annual salary rate 


Bonus for women teachers 








For a teacher below 21 
years of age 
5 


500 $127, or 25.4 per cent $ 95, or 19.0 per cent 
1000 127, or 12.7 per cent 95, or 9.5 per cent 
For a teacher 21 years 
of age and over 

500 $175, or 35.0 per cent $219, or 43.8 per cent 
1000 175, or 17.5 per cent 219, or 21.9 per cent 
1500 136, or 9.1 per cent 170, or 11.3 per cent 
2000 136, or 6.8 per cent 170, or 8.5 per cent 
2500 136, or 5.4 per cent 170, or 6.8 per cent 
3000 Nothing 


Nothing 


Lord Soulbury announced his award on 
August 21, to be retroactive to July 1, 1942. 
On September 4 the Board of Education 
approved the award and within a brief 
period of time teachers began to receive 
their revised allowance, including back pay 
to July 1, 1942. 

The new bonus continues the sex differen- 
tial and adds a further differential based on 
age. As before, there is an upper limit of 
salary above which no bonus is paid, but 
more than 98 per cent of the teachers re- 
ceive some benefit under the award. The 
basie terms of the award are as follows: 


(a) For teachers under 21 years of age, the al- 
lowance shall be: 

For men, $127 (£26) a year 

For women, $95 (£19 10s.) a year 

(b) For teachers of 21 years of age and over, 


Events 


teacher 21 years of age or over whose basie 
annual salary is $500 receives a bonus of 
A 
man at the same salary receives a bonus of 
$219, or 44 per cent. 
ers, and for those at the upper salary levels, 


$175, or 35 per cent of her scale salary. 
Kor younger teach- 


the bonus is smaller. 

It has been estimated that the new bonus 
will cost £6,250,000 a year, as compared 
with about £3,000,000 at the former rates. 

Much has been said and published in 
England about the heroism and devotion of 
the teachers in the disasters of war during 
the past three years. 
awarded through a process in which the 
views of the teachers were fully repre- 


The new war bonus, 


sented, is a tangible evidence of the grati- 
tude of the British people to this group of 
publie servants. 





AN OFFICIAL “NATIONAL YOUTH 
POLICY” 
THE Edueational Press Association’s News 
Letter, February 20, reports that the following 


ten-point “National Youth Policy” has been re- 


leased by the War Manpower Commission : 


1. Sechool-attendanee laws and child-labor stand- 
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ards embodied in state and federal laws should be 
preserved and enforced. 

2. No one under 14 years of age should be em- 
ployed full time or part time as a part of the hired 
labor foree 

3. Youth under 18 years of age may properly be 
employed at wages paid adult workers for similar 
job performance and in work suited to their age 
and strength, avoiding all occupations that are 
hazardous or detrimental to health or welfare. 

4. Youth 
ployed only when qualified older workers are not 


aged 14 or 15 may properly be em- 


available; and the employment is not in manufac- 
turing or mining occupations. 
5. In-school properly be employed 


youth may 


only to the extent that the combined school and 
work activities involve no undue strain, and that 
combined school and work hours, at least for youth 
under 16, do not exceed 8 per day. 

6. In-school youth should not be employed during 
school hours unless the area or regional manpower 
director has determined that temporary needs of an 
emergency character cannot be met by full use of 
other available sourees of labor. 

7. When 


rangements have been entered into with school au- 


wartime emergency co-operative ar- 
thorities for the part-time employment of in-school 


youth as a part of the school program, the em- 


ployer should be responsible for certifying to the 
school authorities that such employment will be in 
eonformity with state and federal laws governing 
employment of minors. 

8. When it is necessary to transport young people 
to and from work, safe and adequate means of 
transportation should be provided. 

9. Where youth under 18 years of age are re- 
eruited in groups for agricultural work requiring 
them to live away from home, assurances should be 
furnished by appropriate community or other agen- 
cies that suitable living conditions, sanitary facili- 
ties, health protection, supervision, and leisure-time 
activities will be provided. In no ease should youth 
14 or 15 be recruited for work requiring them to 
live away from home except where such work is in 
connection with programs conducted by recognized 
youth-serving agencies that provide close super- 
vision. 

10. Any youth interested in work in another area 
should not leave his own area in seareh of work 


without first registering for employment at the 


nearest local office of the U. 8S. Employment Service 
or other agency designated by the War Manpower 


Commission, 


A CONFERENCE ON IN-SERVICE 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


At Western Michigan College (Kalamazoo), 
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January 14-15, a two-day conference, sponsored 
by the In-Service Edueation Project of Michi- 
gan, the Secondary School Curriculum Study of 
the State, the Michigan Cooperative Teacher 
Education Study, and Western Michigan Col- 
lege, was held “to determine the particular in- 
service-education needs of teachers in Michi- 
gan and to consider what could be done to meet 
these needs with the resources available.” 

Representative classroom teachers, principals 
of elementary and secondary schools, superin- 
tendents, and county commissioners of schools 
were invited to attend the conference and dis- 
cuss, specifically with the four sponsoring agen- 
cies problems having to do with teacher edu- 
cation. A preview of such problems was pre- 
sented at the outset of the conference by repre- 
sentatives of the sponsoring agencies, the state 
department of public instruction, the Michigan 
Edueation Association, county commissioners, 
and the colleges. 

At the second session, teachers and principals 
of elementary and secondary schools, superin- 
tendents, and commissioners discussed the topie, 
“Pressing Needs from the Field,” and in the 
evening the work of both sessions was critically 
summarized by Willard C. Olson, professor of 
education, University of Michigan, Fritz Redl, 
associate professor of social work, Wayne Uni- 
versity, and A. N. Zekiel, state director, In- 
Service Edueation Society Project. 

The second day of the conference was de- 
voted to three group discussions on service cen- 
ters, summer workshops and in-service courses, 
and field and consultant service, which were led, 
respectively, by Manley M. Ellis, Elmer H. 
Wilds, and George H. Hilliard, all of the educa- 


tion faculty of the college. At the final session 


. recommendations were formulated and a com- 
mittee representative of both field and campus was 
named and empowered to take immediate steps 
toward putting into effect at the earliest possible 
date a unified field and institutional plan of in- 
service education of teachers. 


In the history of conferences, according to a 
publicity release from the college, never before 
has the subject of in-service teacher education 
been the sole interest of the conferees. The com- 
mittee appointed at the closing session is already 
at work. 
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NORTH DAKOTA TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES APPREHENSIVE 
A suRVEY made by the teachers colleges of 
North Dakota in October, 1942, according to a 
report sent to ScHooL anD Society by E. H. 
Kleinpell, State Teachers College 
(Valley City), reveals an alarming shortage of 


president, 
teachers in the state. Five colleges—Dickinson 
State Teachers College, Ellendale State Normal 
and Industrial School, Mayville State Teachers 
College, Minot State Teachers College, and Val- 
ley City State Teachers College—are putting 
on a campaign to stem the tide of teachers and 
prospective teachers flowing into “greener pas- 
tures” outside the state, “lured by high wages 
and persuaded by an incomparable propaganda 
drive.” The colleges estimate that the shortages 
next fall will be “well over 2,000,” in spite of 
the facet that teacher-education institutions last 
year had the normal number of graduates. 
Rural schools are hard hit, and at the time of 
the survey more than 400 “uncertified” teachers 
were employed in the state. The colleges are 
hopeful that a vigorous campaign, in which “all 
the schoolmen in the state from the state super- 
intendent of public instruction to the one-room 
rural teacher” participate, will result in a solu- 
tion of North Dakota’s educational problem. 


A NEW SCHEDULE AT VASSAR 
COLLEGE 

THE trustees of Vassar College, as announced 
by the institution’s Bureau of Publication, have 
unanimously voted in favor of a plan by which 
requirements for the A.B. degree may be met in 
three years of forty weeks each instead of the 
present four-year program of thirty weeks each 
—a plan which “fully maintains the academic 
standards for the liberal-arts degree and meets 
the present requirements of the New York State 
Board of Regents.” The three terms under the 
new set-up will comprise two terms of fifteen 
weeks each and one of ten weeks. The year will 
begin September 1 and close July 1. There will 
be a three-week vacation at Christmas, a short 
spring vacation, and an eight-week summer va- 
sation. During the latter the Vassar Summer 
Institute will be held. 

Students who prefer a four-year program 
may simply omit each year the short term of 
the new schedule, the details of which are to be 


oJ 
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“worked out by a joint committee of trustees 
faculty.” 
pleased with the proposed plan. 


and Undergraduates are highly 


A TIME-SAVING IDEA GOES TO 
WASHINGTON 
WESLEY E. PEIK, dean, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, has hit upon a plan by 
which to free teachers and pupils of the public 
for war work. It 
shifting and shortening of midwinter and spring 


schools would involve the 
vacations and the utilization of Saturdays and 
holidays. According to a release from the uni- 
versity’s News Service, Dean Peik presented the 
plan at school meetings in northern Minnesota 
and sent questionnaires to superintendents and 
school] administrators in different sections to get 
their reaction. Although loeal conditions would 
make a rigid plan unworkable, there was such 
hearty approval of its general features that the 
dean has now gone to Washington at the invi- 
tation of John W. Studebaker, U. S. 


sioner of Education, in the hope of working out 


Commis- 


“a series of alternative plans” that ean be made 
“applicable to the entire country.” 

The time added to the school year by teaching 
on 28 Saturdays and “certain patriotic holidays” 
would, with the reduction in winter and spring 
vacations, make possible the giving of help 
needed on the farms at crucial periods and the 
taking up of industrial work related to the war 
during summer vacations. Teachers would be 


paid, perhaps, on a “basis of seven months” 
work, divided as the demand for other work 
made necessary.” Another suggestion is that a 
five-month summer session might be used to give 
a high-school course designed to fit students for 
some type of war work—training that could be 
counted an asset for entrance to college. 

Dean Peik thinks that “the periods of school 
attendance” must undergo changes as the war 


continues to affect the program of education. 


THE ANNUAL FORUM ON EDUCATION 
OF THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
Axsout two hundred heads and business offi 
cers of independent schools and colleges and 
others interested in education attended the an- 
nual Forum on Edueation of The Tuition Plan, 
Ine., held at Sherry’s, New York City, February 
18. A luncheon, with Mrs. N. Florence MeCon- 
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nell Rogers, president of the corporation, as 
hostess, preceded the program, which was cen- 
tered around the topic, “Education and the 
War.” 

John F. Gummere, headmaster, William Penn 
Charter (Philadelphia), stressed the 
need for better teaching of foreign languages 
and After the 


Gummere, merchandise shipped 


Schoc )] 


on both sehool college levels. 


said Dr. 
from the United 


war, 
States one day can reach its 
destination anywhere in the world and be de- 
livered the next, since there is scarcely a spot 
on the globe today more than 24 hours distant 
from this country. As a result, the ability to 
speak foreign languages takes on new signifi- 
cance, and the science of linguistics must occupy 
a more prominent place in American education. 
Independent schools and colleges, said Ben- 
jamine Fine, educational editor, The New York 
Times, are making effective contributions to the 
war effort, but the communities frequently are 
not aware of the extent of these activities and 
often underestimate the value of their services. 
He urged promptness in releasing news of sig- 
nificant contributions and closer co-operation 
between schools and colleges and the press. 
General Roy F. Farrand, president, St. John’s 
Military Academy (Delafield, Wis.), made an 
appeal for a strong and well-prepared America. 
Ile emphasized the importance of universal 
military training even in peacetimes, for “only 
by having a strong America can we be sure of 


having a safe America.” 


CANADA’S GOVERNMENT AND UNI- 
VERSITIES SEE EYE TO EYE ON 
THE HUMANITIES 

A BULLETIN containing correspondence be- 
tween the Canadian Social Research 
Council and Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
The council 


Science 


the editor. is ecom- 


posed of representatives of the social sciences 


has come to 


in Canada “appointed with regard to disciplines 


and regions”; representatives of government 
services are “associate members without voting 


The memorandum on_ government 


power.” 


regulations concerning arts courses sent by the 
council to the Prime Minister, therefore, repre- 
sents, said Harold A. Innis, professor of polit- 
ical economy, University of Toronto, and head 
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of the committee of the council to draw up the 
memorandum, “the considered judgment of 
members of the teaching staffs of Canadian 
universities in the social sciences.” 

The memorandum commends the government’s 
policy of providing for “the maintenance of an 
extensive system of training undergraduates for 
the effective prosecution of the war effort and 
for the continuance of liberal traditions essen- 
tial to modern democracies.” Both the govern- 
ment and the universities have profited by this 
policy, which permits a few graduate students 
to work for their master’s degrees and engage in 
“special investigations and special government 
work in summer.” On obtaining their degrees 
they provide a “highly trained group for the 
armed services.” Moreover, while in residence 
at the university, they act as tutors and lay the 
foundation either for “teaching work in the 
armed forces or in the overwhelming task of 
teaching returned men coming to the univer- 
sities.” 

The memorandum pointed out the obligation 
that universities are under toward both students 
in high schools and those in the universities be- 
sause of the war’s weakening of teaching staffs 
and because of the time given to military train- 
ing and stated that the universities do their best 
work among students who register for resident 
“systematic courses.” It is estimated that 40,- 
000 to 60,000 men will seek university educa- 
tion after demobilization, and to these also the 
universities are obligated. 

The committee asked in conclusion that the 
universities be allowed to interpret government 
regulations on a liberal basis. “A rigid inter- 
pretation might seriously endanger the policy.” 
For example, graduate students are to be 
drafted “if their work is not directly concerned 
with the war effort,’ and this regulation, if 
rigidly interpreted, would “jeopardize all grad- 
uates in the humanities and the social sciences.” 

Prime Minister King’s reply to the council 
was reassuring. He recognized “the importance 
to our future as a nation, and to the cause for 
which we are fighting, of the maintenance of the 
liberal tradition of education in the humanities” 
and said, further, that he was putting the memo- 
randum into the hands of officers in charge of 
the National Selective Service that they might 
have “the benefit of its representations.” 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Joun L. Seaton, president, Albion ( Mich.) 
College, who was to have retired in January 
of this year, was requested by the Board of 
Trustees, February 12, to remain in the presi- 
dency for at least two more years. Dr. Seaton, 
who at an earlier meeting of the board had 
agreed to continue in service until next Septem- 
ber, has acceded to the request. The board feels 
that, because of his long association with the 
college and “in view of his wide knowledge of 
the entire field of education,’ Dr. Seaton “ean 
conserve through this critical period the great 
gains that have been made in his administra- 
tion and can chart the course of the college 
through the difficult days that lie immediately 
ahead.” 

RatpH A. vAN Meter, head of the division 
of horticulture, Massachusetts State College, has 
been appointed associate dean of the college to 
handle the educational and administrative prob- 
lems involved in the training of Army air cadets. 


THE REvEREND Leo C. Brown, S.J., has been 
appointed director of the newly organized Labor 
College, St. Louis The college, 
which opened February 16 with an enrollment 
of 300 students, is designed for a study of the 
policies and decisions of governmental agencies. 
In addition to Father Brown, the staff consists 
of the Reverend Joseph P. Mueller, 8.J., in- 
struetor in philosophy; the Reverend Patrick J. 
Holloran, 8.J., instructor in philosophy; the 
Reverend Edward Burk, 8.J.; Ralph B. Wag- 
ner, professor of speech; and Judge Anthony 
W. Daly, of the Probate Court, Alton, Mo. 


University. 


Ira F. HEALD, professor of education and 
psychology and director of the summer session, 
Penn College (Oskaloosa, Iowa), been 
named head of the department of education, 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. 


has 


AMONG recent appointments to the staffs of 
the departments of physics and mathematies, 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), are the fol- 
lowing: Enoch F. George, professor emeritus, 
Texas Technological College (Lubbock), and 
Walter J. Bruns, formerly president of a junior 





Frank 


L. Verwiebe, until recently on an assignment in 


college in Germany, to professorships; 


electronics for the Air Corps, to an associate 
professorship; Edward P. Clancy, recently of 
the physics staff, Harvard and 
Ralph N. Johanson, of the faculty of Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute (Peoria, Ill.), to assistant 
professorships; Vincent O. MeBrien, R. Catesby 
Taliaferro, tutor, St. (An- 
napolis), Abraham Seidenberg, instructor, the 


University, 


John’s College 
Johns Hopkins University, and Fritz Stein- 
hardt, an Austrian refugee student, to instrue- 
torships; and Robert G. Seott, 3d, Otto J. 
Pleseia, Richard C. Clelland, to posts as part 
time teachers. The English faculty has added 
Roberts; 
Francis Gilbert, research assistant to President 


one part-time instructor, Owen A. 


Cowley, has been appointed part-time instructor 
in the department of history. 


CHARLES R. Spain has been appointed pro- 
fessor of education, Hendrix College, Conway, 
Ark. 

WILMoT CARTER Was appointed in January 
as associate professor of animal husbandry, 
Berea (Ky.) College. During the second semes- 
ter he will supervise the dairy in the absence of 
Howard B. Monier, who is on sabbatical leave. 


Donaup C. 
physies, Southeastern Louisiana College (Ham- 


MARTIN, associate professor of 


mond), has been appointed associate professor 
of physics, Marshall College, Huntington, W. 
Va. 


program planned for Army aviation cadets. 


He will be associated with the scholastic 


MarTHA Cox, teaching fellow in the physics 
department, Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, has been 
appointed assistant professor of physies, New- 
comb College, Tulane University. 

Lee L. TENNENT has been appointed assistant 


professor of education, Lehigh University, 


Bethlehem, Pa. 

Earu M. RAMER has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster. 

THE REVEREND C. AprRIAN HEATON and Rvus- 
SELL Orr, director of religious edueation for 
the Chieago Baptist Association, have been ap- 
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pointed to give the courses usually offered by 
Smith at Northern 
Baptist Chicago. Dr. 
Smith is in service as a chaplain with the Army. 


the Reverend Ernest E. 


Theological Seminary, 


KATHLEEN Bruce has been appointed visiting 
assistant professor of American history, New- 


comb College, Tulane University. 


Carn M. Wuirte, director, Library School, 
University of Illinois, has been appointed di- 
rector of libraries and dean, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, to sueceed Charles 
C. Williamson, who will retire at his own re- 
quest, June 30. 


THe following persons have been appointed 
to the staff of the edueational services branch 
of the Office of Price Administration: Walter 
D. Cocking, consultant in program planning, 
FSC; William B. Brown, director of curriculum 
for the publie schools, Los Angeles; John H. 
Cornehlsen, Jr., graduate fellow, Stanford Uni- 
versity; A. C. Flora, superintendent of schools, 
Columbia (S. C.); James E. Mendenhall, edu- 
cational director, Institute for Consumer Edu- 
cation, Stephens College Mo.) ; 
William H. Morris, formerly chief of public 
activities, WPA (Washington, D. C.); J. Ceeil 
Parker, director of the Michigan Study of the 
Secondary Curriculum; Marcus Rosenblum, as- 


(Columbia, 


sociate editor, Scholastic Publications; Edward 
L. Sard, teacher of economies, Abraham Lincoln 
High School (Brooklyn, N. Y.); Clarenee H. 
Schettler, professor of sociology, Western Re- 
serve University; Julia Teasley, supervisor of 
schools, Walton County (Ga.); and Doxey A. 
Wilkerson, 


Howard University. 


associate professor of education, 


FRANCISCO AGUILERA, part-time supervisor of 
Spanish classes conducted under the auspices of 
the Washington Inter-American Training Cen- 
ter, has been appointed assistant director of the 
center. 

L. A. WIEMERS, assistant director of secon- 
dary education and teacher training, Nebraska 
State Department of Publie Instruetion, has 
been appointed guidance and testing director at 
the war re-loeation center near Phoenix, Ariz. 

ae eS education, 
University of Oregon, has been transferred to 


the WAAC Beach 


MacoMBER, professor of 


training Daytona 


amp, 
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(Fla.), where he is third in command. As di- 
rector of training, part of his work deals with 
psychological testing, classification, and assign- 
ment of incoming WAACS. 


Masor Karu T. Waven, formerly personnel 
officer of the department of public administra- 
tion, Pennsylvania, is administering the Stu- 
dent War Loans Fund of the War Manpower 
Commission, under the direction of the U. S. 
Office of Education. 


HaArLAN Kirk, assistant business manager, 
Berea (Ky.) College, was granted leave of ab- 
sence for the duration, January 19, to serve as 
an analyst on the War Production Board. 


Paut R. 
University of Oregon, has been commissioned 
a lieutenant (s.g.) in the Naval Officer Candi- 
dates’ Training Center, Tueson, Ariz. He is 
director of the physical-education 


WASHKE, professor of education, 


assistant 
program. 

RECENT elections to the New Mexico State 
Department of Edueation, according to the 
School Review, February, 1943, are as follows: 
Georgia L. Lusk, who in 1930 served as state 
superintendent of publie instruction, has been 
re-elected to the superintendeney to sueceed 
Grace J. Corrigan; Floyd Santistevan has been 
elected assistant superintendent in charge of 
civil aeronautics administration, model aircraft 


projects, High School Vietory Corps, and 
teacher retirement; and Mariamne Kettner 


Geyer has been named director of secondary 
education. 


C. W. Bremer, superintendent of schools, 
St. Johns (Mich.), will succeed John A. Craig 
in the superintendency at Muskegon (Mich.) 
upon the latter’s retirement next June. 


Frep R. Yoprr, head of the department of 
sociology, State College of Washington (Pull- 
man), has been commissioned a first lieutenant 
in the Army Air Forces. 

LorEN E. MESSENGER, assistant professor of 
psychology, Southern Oregon College of Edu- 
sation (Ashland), has been commissioned a 
lieutenant (s.g) in the Navy. 

H. Lanpis TANGER, president, State Teachers 
College (Millersville, Pa.), has announced his 
intention to retire June 1. 
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Recent Deaths 

HuGH Srvart, director, Froebel 
Sehool (New York City), suecumbed to a heart 
attack, February 21, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. Dr. Stuart had served as_ principal 
(1910-15), Plymouth School (Terryville, 
Conn.); superintendent of schools (1915-20), 
(Pa) (1920-21), 


League 


Swarthmore instructor 


Swarthmore College; associate in education 
(1921-22), Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity; director of teacher training (1923- 
24), Maryland State Teachers College (Frost- 
burg); professor of education (1926-29), 
Hunter College (New York City); and di- 
rector, Froebel League School, since 1929. In 
1941, through the efforts of Dr. Stuart per- 
mission was obtained from the New York State 
Education Department for the school to grant 
the Bachelor’s degree under an agreement with 
New York University to teachers preparing 
for work in the kindergarten and primary 
grades. 


GEORGE NAPHTALI Luccock, former acting 
president, Berea (Ky.) College, died, February 
23, in his eighty-sixth year. Dr. Luecock, who 
had served the pastorates of many Presbyterian 
churches from 1881 until his retirement in 1927, 
acted as president of Berea College from Octo- 
ber, 1930, until May, 1931. 


FREDERICK J. FESSENDEN, founder and head- 
master School (Newton, 
Mass.), died, February 24, at the age of eighty 
years. Mr. Fessenden had taught in the Berk- 
ley-Irving School (New York City) and the 
Hill School (Pottstown, Pa.), before founding 
the Fessenden School in 1903. He was retired 
in 1935. 


emeritus, Fessenden 


IsaBEL FrANCES Dopp, professor emeritus of 
art and archaeology, Constantinople College for 
Women, died in Montelair (N. J.), February 25, 
at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. Dodd had 
served the college from 1882 until her retire- 
ment, 1927. 


WILLIAM WILBERFORCE SMITH, dean emeritus, 
School of Commerce, James Millikin University 
(Deeatur, Ill.), died, February 25, at the age 
Dr. Smith had served as 
headmaster (1885-95), Englewood (N. J.) 
School for Boys; president (1905-08), Coe 
College (Cedar Rapids, Iowa); and Gorkin 


of eighty-four years. 
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professor of economics, director, and dean, 
School of Commerce, James Millikin Univer- 
sity, 1909-1930. 


NEWELL CARROLL MAyNaArD, professor of 
oratory (1925-39), Tufts College (Medford, 
Mass.), died, February 25, at the age of sixty- 
two years. 

SaRAH LovuIseE ARNOLD, dean emerita, Sim- 
mons College (Boston), died, February 26, at 
Dr. Arnold had 
served as supervisor of the primary schools, 
Minneapolis (1888-94), and supervisor of pub- 
Boston, 1894-1902. In 1902, she 
was named the first dean of Simmons Coilege. 


the age of eighty-four years. 


lie schools, 


During her career at the college she also served 
as director of the School of Home Economies 
and head of the department of education. She 


was retired in 1921. 


RayMonp Asa Kent, president, University 
of Louisville, succumbed to a heart attack while 
en route from Washington to Louisville, Feb- 
ruary 26. Dr. Kent, who was fifty-nine years 
old at the time of his death, had served as prin- 
cipal of the elementary school (1904-05), Foun- 
tain (Minn.); superintendent of schools (1905- 
07), Mabel (Minn.); superintendent of schools 
(1908-09), Lanesboro (Minn.) ; 
mathematies (1909-11), State Teachers College 
(Winona, Minn.); superintendent of schools 
(1911-13), Winona; secretary, Minnesota State 
Edueational (1913-14) ; 
professor of education and principal (1914- 
16), High School, 
Minnesota; superintendent of schools (1916— 
20), Lawrence (Kans.); superintendent of 
schools (1920-21), Duluth; School of 
Edueation, and director of the summer session 
(1921-23), University of Kansas; dean, Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, Northwestern University 
(1923-29) ; and president, University of Louis- 
In March, 1942, Dr. Kent 


was appointed by the Navy to a committee of 


instructor in 


Commission assistant 


University University of 


dean, 


ville, since 1929. 


seven educators as curriculum-policy consultant 
to serve “in connection with the Navy’s plan 


of recruitment from colleges.” 


ArTHUR Beatty, professor emeritus of En- 
glish, University of Wisconsin, died, February 
27, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. 
Beatty began his teaching career at the univer- 
sity in 1896 as instructor in rhetoric. In 1902 
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he was named professor of English, a post that 
he held until his retirement, 1942. 

MoTHER MARGARET Bouton, a leader in the 
field of the teaching of Christian doctrine and 
since 1913 director of methods in teaching re- 
ligion in the American Province of the Cenacle, 
died, February 27, at the age of seventy years. 


Mother Bolton taught English in the public 


Shorter Paper 
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schools of New York City (1892-1906); after 
which she served as a model teacher in English 
(1906-13), New York Training School for 
Teachers. She entered the St. Regis Cenacle 
(New York City) 


period of supervision there also served as asso- 


Convent and during her 


ciate professor of education at Fordham Uni- 


versity. 





PERPLEXIDES AND SIMPLICUS DIS- 
CUSS THE HEADMASTER’S IDEAS 
Persons of the Dialogue: Simplicus; Perple.x- 

des. 
PERPLEXIDES. Who was the man, Simplicus, 

with whom you were talking yesterday at the 

municipal building? 

Ile was a good friend of mine, 

He is al- 


sorry I did not see 


SIMPLICUS. 
the headmaster of Crotan Academy. 
ways stimulating. I am 
you. You ought to know the headmaster. 
Per. Concerning the perplexing issues of the 
day did he have anything significant to con- 
tribute? 

We discoursed mainly about two topies 
I am not sure how signifi- 


SIM. 
which he introduced. 
cant were his opinions. He, however, interested 
me greatly. 

Per. I am sure, Simplicus, you will not think 
me too inquiring if I ask what the topies of 
your conversation were. 

Not at all. The headmaster had just 


returned from an assembly of pedagogs and 


SIM. 


found himself unable to agree with some who 
argued that the school ought to determine what 
the organization of the society of tomorrow 
ought to be and institute means for making its 


plan prevail. 


Per. Truly an ambitious program for the 
school. 
Sim. As the headmaster put it, the school is 


to execute the blueprint for the social order of 
tomorrow and send its product into the byways 
armed with it—to make it prevail. 

Per. On first blush I see two formidable diffi- 


culties. 


Sim. It may be that you agree with the idea. 
Per. First, how would there ever be agree- 


Second, assuming an 


ment on the blueprint? 
approved plan, how could it be put into effect? 


Sim. Yes. Is the school the product of the 
social order in which it finds itself, or is the 
social order the product of education? 

Per. A pertinent question indeed. Some- 
what like that of the hen and the egg and that 
of heredity and environment. 

Sim. The whole question appears at present 
altogether academic, don’t you think? 

Per. Well, yes. 
some value at times in discussing matters that 


There may be, however, 


are admittedly academic. 

Sim. Stern conditions, not theories, face the 
world today. 

Per. 
‘ation and society, it is not necessary to remind 


Stern and chaotic. In reference to edu- 
you, Simplicus, that the organization, or the 
no-organization of the world is such that one 
Adolph Schickelgruber is influencing American 
education in a marked way. 

Sim. <A patent observation. Social opinion, 
the school, something, must lead the world to see 
that it must so organize itself that a Schickel- 
gruber cannot divert education from its path. 

Per. Here’s where our international army 
comes in again. 

Sim. Quite true, but let’s not go into that 
again except to say that such an army would 
tend to make it impossible for an Austrian 
house painter to bring about conditions that dic- 
tate what the school shall be for a period of 
years. Our original question relating to the 
school’s influence on society indeed becomes at 
the moment what the pedagogs call academic. 

Per. I cannot refrain from asking whether 
or not the headmaster expressed an opinion con- 
cerning the importance or the necessity for an 
international army as a feature of postwar or- 
ganization. 


Sim. Yes, he did. Being a realist, as well as 
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an idealist, he thinks it will be regarded as a 
necessity. We must have, he thinks, the ma- 
chinery to forestall the attempts to use violence 
against the peace of nations. He pointed out 
that Germany is at present using an army of 
fewer than one million to police about four 
And that 


the conditions under which it is being done are 


hundred million people in Europe. 


much worse than a peacetime foree would en- 
counter. 

Per. If we fail to organize foree, we shall 
But you sug- 
gested that we not go into that further at this 


Pardon me. 


not have, we cannot have, peace. 


time. 

Sim. That’s quite all right. There is no more 
important consideration in connection with the 
postwar world. I am assuming that the United 
Nations will eventually win. 

Per. I think that a safe assumption. If they 
do, they must see to this chore; if they don’t, 
Schickelgruber will. In either ease it will be 
done. 

Sm. It may 
be that you would be interested in the head- 
master’s other topie. 

Per. Most certainly. 
that too. 

SIM, 
first. It is simply that he encountered both at 
the same assembly. Neither is the other new. 
It is what is called the illusion of immunity. 

Per. Are we all afflicted with it? 

Sim. Yes, all of us. Both as individuals and 
as large groups, societies. At least the headmas- 
ter thinks so. 

Per. As is the vogue, may I say that the idea 
intrigues me? Will you kindly elaborate it a 
bit? 

Sim. In so far asI can. It can best be done 
concretely. Every individual feels that, in the 
midst of a dread contagion, he will be immune. 
If his city is bombed, his house will escape. 
Although he understands the syllogism whose 
major premise is “All men are mortal,” he seems 
to feel that death is not for him. The law of 
certainty even seems to be for the other fellow, 
and certainly the law of probability is. 

Per. I think I see what he means by the 
illusion of immunity in the case of individue!s. 
You said, I believe, that the group mind is also 
afflicted. 


We digressed, as is our wont. 


I am eurious about 


It has apparently no relation to the 
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Sim. O yes, I think so. The Chamber of 
Commerce of a dying town thinks its town will 
be immune. A bandit nation may overrun an- 
other nation, but one’s own country will not be 
brought under the yoke. Because this is our 
war, we cannot lose it. 

PER. is that 
nation engaged in war will lose if it does not 


The unembellished truth any 


To fail to win is to lose. 
SIM. 


win. 
A truism, my friend. <A philosopher 
would probably ask whether the illusion of im- 
munity is a good or a malevolent influence. 
What is your judgment, Perplexides? 

Per. Your implied compliment is appre 
ciated, though I lay no elaim to being a philoso 
pher. 

Sim. We are all philosophers, Perplexides, 
in a sense. 

Per. I suppose so. Ina sense. My hurried 
judgment is that the illusion is good in the case 
of most individuals. It makes less work for the 
psychiatrists. In the case of groups, its out- 
comes are probably more often bad. This is, 
however, a thesis which on more mature reflee- 
tion I might not be willing to defend. 

Sim. I appreciate your willingness to venture 
an opinion. 

PER. 


that the new year has tranquillity in store for 


It sounds plausible. 
May I express the hope, Simplicus, 


you, and that order may come out of chaos in 
the not-too-far-distant future. 
Sim. And may I reciprocate your good 
wishes. 
W. W. Parker 
PRESIDENT, STATE COLLEGE, 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo. 


IQ SKULLDUGGERY? 


THERE seems to be a general tendency among 
research workers in education to overlook the 
fact that an intelligence test is merely an 
achievement test and as such is subject to the 
same limitations as are other achievement tests. 
A mental test measures certain skills and knowl- 
edges that a person has acquired, things that 
The degree 
to which a child acquires these skills and know] 


he has learned since he was born. 


edges depends on the two factors of innate 
capacity and training. Mental-test makers have 
tried to include in their tests only items that 


everyone has had an equal opportunity to learn 
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and thus eliminate the factor of training (en- 
vironment). In this respect, test makers have 
been only partly suecessful, for no two people 
have exactly the same environment and it is im- 
possible to find items testing skills and knowl- 
edges that everyone has had an equal chance to 
acquire. 

As one psychologist puts it: “We have tried 
to eliminate the effects of environment on the 
IQ and then we turn about and study the effects 
of environment on the IQ.” 

If the investigations on the effects of various 
types of environment on the IQ had been made 
for the sole purpose of determining to what 
degree we have been successful in eliminating 
the effects of environment on intelligence-test 
performance, the writer would not care to dis- 
cuss the matter. But it seems that the IQ is 
being used to determine the effects of environ- 
ment on “intelligence.” 

The Iowa psychologists, for instance, assert 
that nursery-school training improves the mind, 
that this improvement is permanent and helps 
the children to do better in their school studies 
in later years. They are reviving the ancient 
controversy of mental discipline. They are 
using the IQ (computed from an achievement 
test called an intelligence test) in their attempts 
to determine to what degree certain types of 
training improve mental ability. 

The writer submits this proposition: If there 
is a high correlation between two tests, then it 
is impossible to improve a pupil’s ability to per- 
form on one of these tests without also improv- 
ing his ability to perform on the other test. 
The amount of improvement on the second test 
will depend on the degree of correlation between 
the two tests; that is, the degree to which both 
tests measure the same skills and knowledges. 

Thus if there is perfect correlation between 
an intelligence test and a reading test, and a 
pupil makes a gain of 10 points on the reading 
test, we should expect him to make a gain of 
10 equivalent points on the intelligence test, 
since the two tests measure exactly the same 
abilities. On the other hand, if there is a cor- 
relation of .70 between a reading test and an 
intelligence test, a gain on one test would result 
in a gain on the other only to the extent to 
which the two tests measure the same thing. In 
ease of a gain of 10 points on the reading test, 
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we might estimate the gain on the intelligence 
test to be 7 equivalent points, basing our esti- 


oy 
mate on the regression formula, x=—~y. And 
ox 


if there is no correlation between the two tests, 
a gain on one would not necessitate a gain on 
the other, since they measure nothing in com- 
mon. 

Strangely enough, many psychologists who 
do not object to the premise that improving a 
child’s performance on an intelligence test will 
also improve his performance on an achieve- 
ment test object strenuously to the premise that 
improving a child’s performance on an achieve- 
ment test will also improve his performance on 
an intelligence test. It is felt that an intelli- 
gence test is a measure of mental ability and 
that, if this mental ability can be improved, 
this improvement will also be evident in achieve- 
ment tests. That the reverse is also true has 
been shown by the many experiments on the 
effects of schooling on the IQ. 

Iowa investigators found that when young 
children are taken from orphans’ homes and 
given nursery-school training, notable gains in 
IQ result. Minnesota investigators found that 
when children are taken from good homes and 
given nursery-school training, only slight gains 
in IQ result. These investigations indicate that 
an orphans’ home offers little opportunity for 
children to learn the skills and knowledges 
necessary to good performance on an intelli- 
gence test, while the opportunity to acquire 
these skills and knowledges in good homes is 
only slightly inferior to that afforded in nursery 
schools. There is nothing conflicting in the re- 
sults of the two investigations. 

Nor is there anything especially hallowed 
about the constancy of the IQ. Constancy in 
traits and abilities on the part of children is a 
rule, not an exception. Inconstancy is often 
taken as a sign of insanity. It is not only in 
mental-test performance that children are con- 
stant. The writer found a correlation of .72 
between the hours a week spent in home study 
by a group of high-school pupils and the num- 
ber of hours a week spent in home study by 
these same pupils a year later. Habits, it 
seems, may be nearly as fixed as innate capaci- 
ties. 

Apparently no one has thought it worth while 
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to determine the constancy of the EQ.’ It 
should not surprise anyone to find that it is 
Children near 
the top of their class in Grade III will likely 
be near the top in Grade VIII or in Grade XII. 
Teachers find it just as difficult to raise the EQ 
from 75 to 100 as Minnesota investigators find 
it to raise the 1Q from 75 to 100. A thorough 
investigation indicating that the EQ is about 


nearly as constant as the IQ. 


as constant as the IQ might do a great deal 
toward dissipating our reverence for the econ- 
staney of the IQ. 
why we should assume that the IQ is a measure 


Certainly there is no reason 


of innate capacity merely because it is fairly 
constant; it might be merely a measure of habits 
and be just as constant. 

The doctrine of 
assert that we can make gifted children out of 


mental discipline does not 


morons by proper training; it asserts that we 
can effect a gain in our mental resources, within 
limits, by training. As an intelligence test 
merely measures accomplishments, the use of 
the IQ as an index of mental ability when we 
wish to study the effects of training on this 


Thus 


we have little right to assume from the Iowa 


mental ability is extremely questionable. 


studies in which the IQ was raised from below 
100 to 116 that the mental ability of these chil- 
dren was improved by an equal amount. 

What proof have we that the IQ is an index 
of intelligence? We have assumed that intelli- 
gence tests measure mental ability. 

The assumption that intelligence tests mea- 
sure mental ability is based mainly on the fact 
that these tests correlate highly with school 
achievement. Mental tests that do not correlate 
highly with school achievement have been found 
to be of little value, and consequently mental- 
test makers have selected items for their tests 
that have a high correlation with school success. 
Since the items selected are highly related to 
school achievement, they are to a large degree 
affected by the same factors that affect scho- 
lastic accomplishment. 

Furthermore, if we are to use scholastic abil- 
ity as a standard to validate our intelligence 
tests, why not use the standard itself as a mea- 
sure of intelligence? In other words, why not 
use general school-achievement tests as an index 


1The author raised this question in an earlier 
number of SCHOOL AND Society (June 20, 1942). 
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of mental ability? Since school environment 
throughout our nation is probably more nearly 
uniform than environment outside the school, we 
can justly claim that the factor of environment 
has been eliminated to at least as high a degree 
from our school-achievement tests as from our 
intelligence tests. 

As a result of the practice of including mainly 
such items in mental tests as correlate highly 
with school achievement, our intelligence tests 
are to some extent tests of scholastic achieve- 
Consequently the IQ and the EQ are 
pretty much the same thing, based on somewhat 


ment. 
different tests of scholastic ability. The writer 
believes that for most purposes the EQ is supe- 
rior to the IQ, as it is based on more practical 
and sensible items. Ordinary school-achieve- 
ment tests do not require a pupil to unscramble 
disarranged sentences or to cross out one of 
four words that does not contain the letter “‘o.” 
Such items may test abilities that have little 
practical value. Beeause intelligence tests often 
measure irrelevant abilities, general-achievement 
tests have proved slightly superior in predicting 
future 
pupils. 


and in classifying 
like Stoddard and 
Witty to recommend that the use of intelligence 


scholastie success 


This has led men 


tests be allowed to decline. 

If we kept in mind the fact that intelligence 
tests to some degree measure scholastic ability, 
we should not get peeved when other investiga- 
tors find that children taken from the barren 
environment of an orphans’ home make notable 
gains in IQ when given nursery-school training. 
Nor should we make the error of inferring that 
such gains in IQ imply similar gains in mental 
ability. 
children below average in mentality will develop 


The inference, based on IQ studies, that 


into bright children if placed in a stimulating 
environment before they are two years old, is 
IQ skullduggery at its worst. 

Changes in IQ are no more significant than 
changes in EQ. 
are far less important. 


To the classroom teacher, they 
Which should you 
rather do, improve your ability to read and to 
solve arithmetic problems or to improve your 
ability to untangle scrambled sentences and to 
cross out the one of four words that does not 
contain a letter common to the other three? 

HeuMER G. JOHNSON 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Correspondence ... 





MOVING PICTURES AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL GOOD WILL 

Mr. WILLKIg, in a recent admirable speech 
over the air, rightly stressed the importance of 
international good will, and ably discussed the 
influences making for and against it. Among 
the favorable influences, he cited the American 
moving pictures, which go all over the world. 
Not long ago my wife and I visited Ensenada, 
Lower California (Mexico), and were pleased 
to’ see the moving picture theatre offering that 
excellent film, “Edison, el Hombre.” Also, we 
were allowed the use of the theatre one morn- 
ing, and showed our natural-history pictures to 
the whole school population of the town. It 
eannot be doubted that good moving pictures 
are generally appreciated abroad, and do, as 
Mr. Willkie says, help to foster a friendly and 
understanding feeling towards our country. 

Unfortunately, however, the pictures we send 
abroad are, very many of them, hardly to our 
credit. The good will we desire must be 
founded not only on a sense of services ren- 
dered, but also on the respect of foreign coun- 
tries. This respect, or admiration, must be 
based on the opinions of the best people, and 
it is surely worth while to see that we are well 
represented on the sereen. In 1923 my wife 
and I were at Tsuruga, a town on the west side 
of Japan, not commonly visited by tourists. 
We went one night to the movie theatre, and 
saw an American film which showed a young 
couple kidnaped in Chinatown, San Francisco, 
and held in a room underground. They man- 
aged to escape, and after all sorts of extra- 
ordinary adventures gained their freedom. Not 
knowing any better, the people of Tsuruga were 
left to suppose that this was typical of Amer- 
ican life. In 1927 we were in Tashkent, Rus- 
sian Turkestan. We did not go to the theater, 
but we noticed that the great mosque had been 
turned over to the cinema and a large advertise- 
ment offered Harold Lloyd in a play called 
“Speed.” When we visited Arequipa, in Peru, 
we saw conspicuously displayed an announce- 
ment of a picture featuring Carlitos Chaplin; 
but when, a few days later, we went to the pic- 
tures, we saw the well-known “Lost World,” in 
which the dinosaurs come to life, and a comic 
short in which the police were ridiculed and 


made to appear inefficient. Our general im- 
pression from these varied experiences was that, 
while some good, or at least harmless, Amer- 
ican films were shown, the prevailing type 
hardly did us credit, and some of the pictures 
were likely to confirm, to the minds of many 
people, the opinion that we are a coarse and 
vulgar people. Surely it is time to take steps 
to correct this evil. I add to this discussion 
some further comment, written nearly ten years 
ago and read at a meeting of the Denver Clin- 
ical and Pathological Society, but not hitherto 
published. 


Horror in News Films: Lynching of a Kidnaper. 

There is now being shown in this country an 
American news reel which ends with a ‘‘shot’’ of 
one of the lynched kidnapers of Mr. Hart hanging 
from a tree surrounded by a howling mob. This is 
the latest and most horrifying manifestation of a 
growing tendency to sacrifice all decency to sensa- 
tionalism in the presentation of news on the screen. 
News reels do not come under the jurisdiction of 
the British Board of Film Censors. This is not 
generally known, and parents taking their children 
to what seems an innocent programme may find 
themselves confronted by a scene far more terrify- 
ing than the most gruesome grand Guignol. In this 
particular film Thurmond is seen taking the police 
to the spot where the murder was committed. A 
reconstruction of the crime on the screen is slowed 
down so that no detail shall be missed. The un- 
fortunate Mr. Hart is foreed out of his car, struck 
twice on the head, and then thrown into San Fran- 
cisco Bay; and then comes the final photograph 
which brings to an end a film which should never 
have been shown. It is greatly to be hoped that 
before long steps will be taken to safeguard the 
public from the exhibition of such scenes.—The 
Times (London), December 1, 1933. 


Some time ago I went to see “Cavaleade,” the 
famous film depicting recent British history, all 
of the events falling within the period of my 
personal recollection. It shows good and evil, 
virtue and vice, prosperity and calamity, and 
appeals to one as being true to life. It gives 
the general impression of a people struggling, 
with varying degrees of success, for a better 
life, severely handicapped in many instances by 
conditions over which they have little or no con- 
trol. I have discussed this film with many peo- 
ple, and practically all of them feel that it 
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teaches a useful lesson and leaves with us a 
sense of respect for most of the characters, of 
pity for the worst, and of hope for a country 
in which such events occurred. 

Having been thus impressed, I chanced to 
notice the advertisements of an American film, 
“The Song of the Eagle,” 
appeared to be a sort of American “Cavaleade.” 


which as described 


I found it to be so in so far as it also covered 
very recent American history, including the 
war. But here the resemblance ended. 
of depicting the essential features of American 
life, and the aspirations of our people, it gave 
the impression that the desire for strong drink 
The 


Americans were shown as an excessively vulgar 


Instead 


was the dominant feeling of the citizens. 


and often eriminal group, the only really like- 
able characters being an old German brewer 
and his wife. In the end, the brewer is mur- 
dered by the gang, and his widow shoots the 
leader of the gang in his office. The police 
know all about it, but decline to interfere; and 
we are shown a free fight in the streets be- 
tween a number of ex-service men and a group 
of gangsters, the police having expressly prom- 
ised to look the other way. The net result in 
the mind of any one seeing such a film, and 
unfamiliar with the better aspects of American 
life, must be something like this: 


Here are the Americans, as they exhibit them- 
They are, in the main, a coarse, vulgar lot, 
They 
are, many of them, active criminals, and many more 
on the border line of crime. Their government is so 
inefficient that the most atrocious attacks on person 
and property can be met only by counter attacks, 
The machinery of justice ap- 


selves, 
with little respect for the finer side of life. 


privately organized. 
pears to be paralyzed. 


I have spoken of this to various people, and 
usually the reply is, “But is not this true in 
a large measure, does not the film actually ex- 
hibit a prominent side of American life?” 
People have this impression from going to the 
movies and reading the newspapers, but if they 
will look around them, and consider the average 
citizen as known to them personally, they must 
see that it is not so. At home we pick our 
friends, who may therefore be superior to the 
average; but when we travel across the country, 
or go to do business in the city, meeting all sorts 
of people we never saw before, what do we 
find? We find a courteous, kindly folk, essen- 
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tially honorable and well-behaved, reasonably 
well-edueated, and, so far as we ean see, devoid 
If we fall 
into conversation with one of them, taken quite 


of vicious or criminal tendencies. 


at random, we find that he has well-considered 
ideals and opinions, and almost always has 
something to tell us that is worth while. These 
are the real American people. But they are 
being taught, and are coming to believe, that 
the dominant forces in the country are anti- 
social and in large measure criminal. 

If this distortion of view is possible here in 
America, what must be the effect of such films 
abroad? I was recently handed a New Zealand 
paper, in which I saw “The Song of the Eagle” 
advertised as one of the coming attractions. 

T. D. A. CocKERELL 

RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


DEBATE IN ACADEME 


Ir is understandable that there should be 
debate in Academe over the emergeney proposal 
that colleges and universities admit high-school 
seniors who have not entirely completed their 
requirements for graduation, for this proposal, 
to which impetus was given late in November 
National 
departures 


by the Policies Commission of the 
Edueation Association, involves 
from many prevailing educational traditions. 
By faeulty action on December 11, 1942, Wash- 
ington University (St. Louis) adopted the emer- 
geney plan whereby high-school seniors, men 
and women, will be accepted as students in full 
standing in the freshman class, although they 
have not entirely completed their requirements 
for graduation from their secondary schools. 
It is our belief that this emergency measure 
takes carefully into consideration the best in- 
terests of the boys and girls who are primarily 
involved, and it is for this reason that Wash 
ington University intends to pursue the plan 
and to make, from time to time, such additional 
adjustments as may seem desirable and neces- 
sary. The following procedure will govern the 
admission of such students to Washington Uni 
versity : 

la. In the College of Liberal Arts (as candi- 
dates for the A.B, degree, or as pre-professional 
students) and in the School of Arts (as 
candidates for the B.F.A. degree), applicants must 
have completed approximately three-and-one-half 


Fine 


years of work in their secondary school, and in- 


cluded in this total must be 10 to 11 units from 
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the fields of English, foreign language, social sci- 
ence, mathematics, and natural science. 

lb. In the Schools of Engineering and Archi- 
tecture, candidates must have completed 3 units 
in mathematics (14 in algebra, 1 in plane ge- 
ometry, 4 in solid geometry) and, in addition, 11 
other units ordinarily accepted toward high-school 
graduation. 

2. Applicants must be recommended by their 
school principal as to their ability to carry college 
work, Such recommendation would normally imply 
that they ranked in the highest third of their class. 

3. Each applicant will be required to take a 


scholastic aptitude test. 


These modifications in entrance requirements 
became effective beginning with the Spring 
Term, February 8, 1943. 

Upon acceptance by Washington University, 
students admitted under this emergency plan 
are issued a letter stating that they have been 
accepted in full standing in the freshman class. 
We are of the opinion that high schools which 
avail themselves of this opportunity will, in 
turn, wish to consider the awarding of diplomas 
to those students, who, following such admission 
to college, complete one semester of their fresh- 
man work with satisfactory grades. 

The modifications which we have made in our 
entrance requirements will apply to women as 
well as to men, for the necessity to accelerate 
their education rests as heavily upon the women 
as it does upon the men. Since it is apparent 
that virtually all physically fit men of military 
age are destined for the armed forces, it will be 
the responsibility of women to fill the positions 
thus left vacant. It has been estimated that 
there is an immediate need for an additional 
five million women in our war effort. There is 
a need for women in the auxiliary branches of 
the armed forees (in the WAVES, for instance, 
the WAACS, the SPARS, and in nursing ser- 
vices), and there is an urgent need for college- 
trained women in industry, in government, in 
teaching, and in community services in general. 
It is also to be remembered that, under the 
exigencies of the present emergency, it is only 
the women students who, in any numbers, may 
expect to devote a portion of their college train- 
ing toward preparation for the problems fol- 
lowing the winning of the war. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the need for college-trained 


women is urgent and far-reaching. 





The recently announced Army and Navy pro- 
gram for the utilization of college facilities in 
specialized training was dictated by military 
needs and necessities and does not take greatly 
into consideration the giving of a liberal edueca- 
tion to young men of military age, nor does it 
take greatly into consideration the training of 
young men for business, engineering, or other 
civilian needs. It is our hope that the emer- 
gency modifications in our entrance require- 
ments will permit many young men to complete, 
in the curriculum of their choice, a considerable 
portion of the work toward a_ baccalaureate 
degree on accelerated programs before they 
reach the age for induction into the armed 
forces. We believe that such pre-induction 
training will be helpful and beneficial to them 
in many ways. 

The modifications which we have made in our 
entrance requirements cannot, in cool and 
reasoned judgment, be regarded as any lower- 
ing of academic standards, since only the top- 
‘anking young men and women will be able to 
qualify under the plan. And is it not possible 
that certain of the departures from established 
educational traditions which the urgencies of 
total war make immediately necessary may, in 
time and by wise administration, prove desir- 
able and worthy traditions in themselves? 

Wa. GLascow BowLinG 

DEAN, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. Louis 


PROFESSOR WITHERS’S “WITNESSING 
FOR LATIN”—A CRITICISM OF 
HIS CRITIC 

WHETHER Professor Withers witnessed for 
Latin in ScHoot AnD Society, September 26, 
1942, as vigorously as Latin ean be witnessed 
for, or whether the professional educator of to- 
day is willing to meditate on truths from other 
witnesses, the fact remains that Mr. Blumberg 
in his “Dissenting Opinion” (ScHooL AND So- 
cieTY, December 26, 1942) merely witnesses for 
his own unoriginal taste and presents no evi- 
dence for or against Latin in American schools 
and colleges. 

Few classes consist of talented youths; very 
few contain even one genius. Intelligent edu- 
cators realize that they teach mediocrities nearly 
all of the time; therefore remarks concerning 
geniuses are irrelevant in arguments about the 
curriculum. What was studied by such geniuses 
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as Lineoln, Whitman, Mark Twain, Heywood 
Broun, Carl Sandburg, Bernard Shaw, Mary 
White (unique in having an obituary to [sic] 
her—a little Latin would have helped his dic- 
tion here), Clifton Fadiman, H. G. Wells—the 
studies pursued by the foregoing heterogeneous 
assemblage prove nothing whatever except pos- 
sibly that genius may be a law unto itself. 

A “passion for books,” if they are good books 
and not mere printed trash, is usually an indi- 
cation of more than mediocrity. No one, to my 
knowledge, has ever discouraged a youth from 
Does Mr. Blumberg 
Alas! the 
geniuses he mentioned did their reading without 


reading good literature. 
know the significance of all he says? 


the assistance of high-school teachers and did 
not confine themselves to Seott and Dickens and 
the Bible, as Mr. Blumberg proposes. 

The “proposition” submitted by Mr. Blum- 
berg is a pious reductio ad absurdum combined 
with Dickensian humor and Scottish economy. 
The “inealeulable” results of his proposition are 
not worth caleulating, if we are seriously con- 
What Mr. Blumberg 
was trying to say is that he himself likes Seott 
and Dickens and the Bible so well that he is 
blind to all other great writers, and that he has 
forgotten (let us assume that he once studied 


cerned with edueation. 


them) his languages and mathematies with such 
unfortunate thoroughness as not to be able to 
use them now or see where they should be used. 
In short, he is just one of the popular majority 
in America now. 

Perhaps Mr. Blumberg is aware that there is 
the 
school. Many college professors see what it is; 
the Army and Navy men know. But the public 
doesn’t enjoy hearing it. The truth is that for 
vears the kindergarten has been expanding up- 
ward until it has absorbed the high school and 
(as in those charmingly 


something amiss in contemporary high 


tainted the college 
popular “introductory” survey or “general” 
science courses without laboratory work). Our 
youths have their muscles thoroughly trained 
by strenuous exercise; but their minds have 
been pedagogically protected from hard usage 
by the elimination or postponement or dilution 
of most “solid” subjects, like languages and 
literature, mathematies, and the various great 
sciences and arts of civilization. The “rightful 
heritage” of “great books” can be loved only by 
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or 


minds capable of understanding them; habitués 
of kindergartens require too much spoon-feed- 
ing by teachers to enjoy even “Rob Roy” and 
“Pickwick.” 

The fact tactfully ignored by opponents of 
Latin is that Latin is a subject that attracts only 
a normal mind willing to make a tolerably re- 
spectable effort to learn it; in short, spoiled in- 
fants and moronic grasshopper minds do not 
thrive in Latin classes. As a matter of fact, not 
in mathematics classes, either; but few eduea- 
tors care to admit a distaste for so traditionally 
virile a subject as mathematics; hence Latin is 
made the scapegoat for all the “solid” subjects. 

Let the grasshoppers set type for high-school 
the the 
But the normal minds should be 


newspapers, and let infants arrange 
school parties. 
encouraged to learn some Latin, because, when 
it is taught properly as it is usually nowadays, 
_.(1) Latin is the most efficient means to ae- 
quire a usable and excellent vocabulary. 

— (2) Latin grammar is the best foundation so 
far discovered for the grammar of all modern 
languages including English. 

— (3) Latin is an indispensable background 
study for the law, for medicine and pharmacy, 
for theology. 

(4) Latin is an indispensable tool for re- 
search in history, philosophy, and many other 
subjects. 

(5) Latin (even only three or four years of 
it in high school) is the surest key to the enjoy- 
ment of very much very great literature. 

#46) The study of Latin gives habits of pre- 
cision and accuracy in thinking and expression, 
not to be acquired so efficiently otherwise. 
=(7) The study of Latin certifies a measurable 
and definite degree of seriousness and real in- 
telligence in a student. 

(8) The study of Latin is enjoyable and 
satisfying, and desired by all true lovers of 
knowledge who know enough to judge. 

Surely one does not need to supply more 
springboards for Mr. 

Only let him beware of quoting that 
encyclopedic H. G. Wells. For in “The Salvag- 
ing of Civilization,” in the chapter on “The 
Schooling of the World,’ Wells, himself for- 
merly a successful teacher, prescribes for the 


Blumberg’s dissenting 


opinions. 


“pupil of fair average intelligence only” the fol- 
lowing curriculum, besides the ability “to under- 
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stand, speak, read, and write the mother tongue 
well”: a fairly sound knowledge of Latin gram- 
mar and at least some slight knowledge of the 
elements of Greek; then a good knowledge of 
French and German, and a bare outline of Rus- 
sian and Arabic or Turkish or Hindustani, and 
a term or so of Spanish or Swedish; mathematics 
carried higher and farther than most of our 
schools of today (1921); a sound knowledge of 
universal history; a knowledge of general physi- 
cal and general biological science; and a good 
training of the eyes and hands in drawing and 
all that, in addition to his “bible 
of civilization” which is to include all the great- 


manual work 
est literature of the world! 


Here is one recent fact, not a theory, which is 
a sound argument unless you believe that all 


Reborts... 
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United States Marines are geniuses. Lieutenant 
Harold L. Oppenheimer of the U. S. Marine 
Corps wrote in a letter to his high-school Latin 
teacher : 

I recently completed a native grammar for mili- 
tary personnel. [He is somewhere in the Pacific 
in service.] Very little previous work had been 
done in the language, and I had to derive all my 
construction and forms from the raw material of 
conversations with an ignorant interpreter. I can 
frankly say that the work would have been im 
possible without the knowledge of grammatical 
machinery derived from five years of Latin, Under 
the circumstances present surroundings, I 
think we can truly say Haec studia nobiscum rusti- 


and 


cantur. 
GERALDINE P. Dima 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 





A NEW FEDERAL-AID BILL IS 
INTRODUCED 


A new federal-aid-for-education bill, spon- 
sored by the National Edueation Association, 
was introduced into the 78th Congress on Feb- 
ruary 4 by Senator Thomas of Utah and Senator 
Hill of Alabama. 
succeeds S. 1313 which was before the last Con- 


This measure is S. 637. It 


gress. 

Since December the Legislative Commission 
of the National Education Association has been 
at work on this new bill. The major question 
before the commission was whether to continue 
to push for permanent general federal aid based 
on the equalization principle, such as S. 1313 
would have provided, or to draft an emergency 
bill. 
tation with leaders throughout the nation, a bill 


After extended consideration and consul- 


providing emergency aid for teachers’ salaries 
and permanent aid for equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity was developed. It will pro- 
vide funds for these two major purposes. 

First, it proposes a $200,000,000 annual emer- 
geney appropriation to be distributed to all the 
states in proportion to average daily attendance 
public secondary 


in publie elementary and 


schools. Thus, every state will share in this 
fund. This emergency appropriation is de- 


signed to be spent to adjust salaries of teachers 


to meet the increased costs of living, to raise 
substandard employ additional 
teachers, and to relieve overcrowded classes. 
It is to be used exclusively for salaries and will 
be available only to those communities which 
out-of-state and local funds are paying average 
salaries at least equal to those paid on February 
1, 1943. 

A critical situation faces the schools. The 
high salaries paid by government and industry 
have drawn thousands of teachers from the pro- 
fession. This is exactly what we must continue 
to expect when teachers’ salaries on the average 
have increased only seven per cent while the 
cost of living has increased twenty per cent, and 
as long as teachers’ salaries in many states and 
communities remain pitifully low. In one state, 
58 per cent of the teachers receive less than $600 
a year. The purpose of the emergency section 
of S. 637 is to keep teachers in their classrooms 
and to keep schools open. This is an immedi- 
ate, urgent war need. 

A second feature of S. 637 proposes a per- 
manent appropriation amounting to $100,000,- 
000 a year which would be used to equalize 
publie elementary-school and public secondary- 
school opportunities among and within the 
states. The amount of this fund to go to each 
state would be determined by a formula based 
on the relationship of the number of persons 


salaries, to 
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5-17 years of age to the total income pay- 
ments of This fund 
would help to reduce the long standing, gen- 


the respective states. 


erally recognized inequalities of educational 
opportunities. 

Dramatie evidence of the fact that this, the 
wealthiest nation in the world, needs to give 
more attention to its human resources is found 


TABLE 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL ALLOTMENTS TO STATES UNDER 
FEDERAL AID BILL (S. 637 
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in Army reports that there are 750,000 men, not 
including the 18-19 year olds, who are disquali- 
tied for military service because they lack suffi- 
cient education. Of these 500,000 are whites; 
250,000 Negro. 

The distribution of funds within the states 
will be determined solely by state educational 
authorities, but in order to qualify for funds 
proposed under the bill a state must spend at 
least as much for edueation from state funds 
as it did in 1941-42. 

Approximate amounts which the states would 
receive are shown in the accompanying table. 

WILLARD FE. GIVENS 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

NEA 
THE CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE ON 
THE ACCELERATION OF 
STUDENTS 


RESOLUTIONS and actions of edueational 
bodies commonly represent sections of the edu- 
effort 
made in California to set up a committee to 
represent all the elements in the state. The 
full name of this committee is the California 
Committe for the Study of Education. 

The idea back of this committee is that all 


interests and points of view shall be represented 


cational community. An was recently 


in the study and discussion of educational prob- 
lems before reports are made. It is not expected 
that unanimity will. be achieved, but it is in 
tended that all major points of view shall be 
taken into account. 

The State Department of Education repre- 
sents all the people, but being an official body 
it is not so free as an unofficial body would be. 
The State University also represents the whole 
state, but its special field is higher education. 
Private colleges and universities have interests 


which should be heard. Junior colleges and 
high schools have a different constituency and 


somewhat different purposes. The elementary 
schools, kindergartens, and special schools of 
various sorts must also be represented. To in- 
elude all these institutional interests, the Cali- 
fornia committee has representatives of the 
State Department of Education, the State Uni- 
versity, the private colleges and universities, the 
Junior College Federation, the Association of 
Secondary School Principals, and the Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 
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When the question of acceleration of high- 
school students was brought to the fore by the 
resolution of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion and by the announcement that Stanford 
University had decided to admit selected high- 
seniors, the California Committee 


school ap- 


pointed a subcommittee headed by Merton E. 


Hill. 


conferences with representatives of high schools 


This committee held a number of joint 


and colleges and with affiliations and admissions 
committees of the university. Availing itself 
of the points of view expressed in these confer- 
ences the California committee arrived at cer- 
tain conclusions which are more specific than 
the resolution presented by the Edueational 
Policies Commission and which are designed to 
meet all the demands of the situation. 

The acceleration of professional students in 
medicine, dentistry, engineering, nursing, and 
chemistry was of chief concern at the joint 
There 


radical changes in the graduation requirements 


meeting. was no wish to recommend 
as set up by local boards of education or to 


The 
for the duration of the 


suggest long-range changes in education. 
recommendations are 
emergency only. It was recognized that stu- 
dents who might take advantage of the privi- 
lege offered them should be young people of 
suitable maturity and intellectual capacity. 
Consideration was also given to the accelera- 
tion of two other groups of students; namely, 
(1) a small group whose early graduation from 
high school would enable them to take special- 
ized training in junior colleges and colleges in 
preparation for service in the war effort, either 
in industry or in the armed forces, and (2) 
terminal high-school students who would not at- 
tend a higher institution, but who would be able, 
with a high-school diploma, to enter branches of 
the armed forees not otherwise open to them. 
To provide appropriate forms of acceleration 
of the various types of students a series of 


recommendations were made, as follows: 


ae © 
students who meet the minimum standards of gradu- 


It is recommended for the emergency that 


ation from high school, as set up by the Rules and 
Regulations of the State Board of Education, and 
who have fulfilled with recommending grades (B 
average) the entrance requirements for a bachelor’s- 


degree course in a California university, college, or 
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junior college, be issued a diploma of graduation 
and be eligible for admission to that institution. 
It is understood that such students must obtain the 
recommendation of their high-school principals. 

I. b. It is recommended for the emergency that 
students other than those who are candidates for 
admission to degree courses in college, who meet the 
minimum standards for graduation as set up in the 
rules and regulations of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, may be issued a diploma of graduation, pro- 
vided their acceleration meets an imperative need 
for their services in the war effort, and provided 
that, after consideration by the high-school prin 
cipal, it is evident that opportunities are available 
that are not present in the high school. 

II. It is recommended that for the emergency 
approval be given to the acceptance of college work 
when such ecllege work is taken during the senior 
year of high school concurrently with high-school 
work. It 
provision may apply to students below eighteen 


is recommended that in order that this 


years of age, appropriate legislation be passed. 
III. It is recommended for the emergency that 
opportunity should be given to capable students in 
the ninth to the eleventh grades to take additional 
work in order to complete satisfactorily the normal 
high-school course in less than four years. 


In making the foregoing recommendations, 
the California Committee for the Study of Edu- 


cation recognized that: 


1. A selected group of students should be ad- 
mitted to colleges and universities earlier than 
would be provided by the usual procedure; namely, 
by permitting such selected students to graduate 
from high school after they have completed the 
graduation requirements as set up by the State 
Board of Education and the entrance requirements 
for a bachelor’s-degree course with a high scholar- 
ship average. 

2. A second group of students not looking for- 
ward to college but to training courses preparing 
for service in the armed forces or in industry should 
be given opportunity to prepare for these courses. 

3. The practice of permitting students who have 
completed the greater part of their high-school 
work to carry senior courses and freshman courses 
in colleges at the same time, should be legitimized. 
This is a useful means of acceleration. 

4. Capable students in high schools should be 
encouraged to take advantage of acceleration pro- 
grams. 

Frank N. FREEMAN 

DEAN, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 
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THE VALUES OF STUDIES IN RELA- 
TION TO CHARACTER 

Ir has been shown elsewhere that the testi- 
mony of adults concerning the benefits in the 
way of general intellectual training derived from 
school studies is in notable opposition to the 
traditional views that linguistic and mathemati- 
cal causes are superior in this respect and that 
intellectual discipline is inversely related to in- 
terest. On the contrary, the content subjects, 
such as science or literature, and the enjoyed 
subjects are reported to have been superior. 

It is the purpose of the present article to re- 
port some results of using the same method of 
inquiry in the case of general character training. 
One hundred fifty-five teachers supplied the 
testimony asked for by the blank shown below. 


Recall as well as you can the effect on yourself 
of the studies and activities listed below, when you 
were 14 to 18 years old. Decide as well as you can 
which did the most for your general intellectual 
Mark this 1, 


in the column headed General Intellectual Train- 


power, per hour of time spent at it. 
ing. Then decide as well as you can which did 
the next most for your general intellectual power, 
it 2. third best, 
fourth best, and so on to the subject of activity 


and mark Continue with the 
that you think gave you the least general intel- 
lectual training per hour of time spent. 

Then decide as well as you can which study or 
activity did the most for your general development 
in character (industry, fairness, honesty, coopera- 
tiveness, ete., etc.) per hour of time spent at it, 
mark it 1 in the headed General 
Find the one that did next 
most for character per hour of time spent and 
mark it 2. Continue with the third best, fourth 
best, and so on. 


and eolumn 


Character Training. 


Then decide as well as you can which of these 
studies and activities you liked best and mark it 
1 in the column headed Interest. Mark the one 


you liked next best 2, and so on. 


General Goneral 

Intel- «4 , 

aieteaail Character Interest 
Ba — Training 
Training 


English literature 
English composition 
History 

Algebra 

Geometry 


Latin (If you never 
studied Latin, take 
any foreign lan- 
guage which you 
did study) 

Science 

Athletic sports 

Unskilled labor (such 
as washing dishes 
or shoveling sand) 

Skilled labor (such 
as sewing or car 
pentering) 

Teaching 


Such ratings are not of great value as evidence 
of the relative benefits from various slides and 
activities, but they are much preferable to the 
ratings arrived at from mere guesswork or from 
false doctrines about the mind. 

The variability of the reports is very great, 
ten of the eleven studies or activities being listed 
in each of the eleven ranks by somebody, and the 
This 


variation is, however, consistent with fairly clear 


other in each of ten ranks. individual 
decision by the consensus as a whole that certain 
of the studies and activities were of superior 
benefit. 

The medians of the ranks given were as fol- 


lows (to the nearest half rank). 


General 
Intel 
lectual 
Training 


General 
Character 
Training 


Interest 


English literature 3 34 3 
English composition 5 6 6 
History 4 44 +} 
Algebra 6 8 7 
Geometry 64 R4 7 
Latin (If you never 54 84 7 


studied Latin, take 


any foreign lan 
guage which you 
did study) 
Science 34 64 54 
Athletie sports 84 24 44 
Unskilled labor (such 11 9 104 
as washing dishes 
or shoveling sand) 
Skilled labor (such 9 7 9 
as sewing or ¢ar- 
pentering) 
Teaching 34 2 3 


The entries under General Intellectual Train- 
ing are similar to those reported for other groups 
and require no comment. The entries under 


General Character Training indicate that so far 
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as concerns the experience and testimony of this 
group (1) mathematies and linguisties did even 
less well in training character than in training 
intellect, (2) the content subjects surpass the 
“formal” subjects, (3) athletie sports rank very 
high, and (4) the moral value of mere drudgery 
as in unskilled labor ranks very low. The high 
esteem for teaching is noteworthy. 

The entries under interest suggest that there 
is no antagonism, but rather a positive relation 
between interest and general benefit to character. 
This is demonstrated by the computation of the 
sum of the differences of the eleven pairs of 
ranks (for character training and for interest) 
for each of the 155 individuals. This sum will 
be 0 if the correspondence is perfect, 60 if the 
antagonism is perfect, and 40 if there is no 
relation at all between relative rank for general 
effect on character and interest. The actual sums 
of differences for the 152 individuals vary from 
6 to 50, with a median at 24 which corresponds 
to a coefficient of correlation of .59. The corre- 
spondence between interest and general effect on 
intellect is almost exactly the same (.60). These 
relations are not a secondary result of the cor- 
respondence between rank for intellectual train- 
ing and rank for character training. That cor- 
respondence is lower than either; r=.45, the 
median sum of differences in rank being 28. 

These results are in general corroborated by 
the reports from 101 persons who had not taught 
school and consequently did not give ratings for 
teaching. The medians of the ranks for these 
101 were as shown below. 

General 


General 
Intel- 


Character Interest 
lectual 7: 
ae rraining 
lraining 
English literature 24 2 2 
English composition 34 44 5 
History 3 34 44 
Algebra 5 7 6 
Geometry 6 7 7 
Latin (or other for- 44 74 5 
eign language ) 
Science 4 5 44 
Athletie sports 8 2 44 
Unskilled labor 10 84 94 
The correlations with interest were: 
Rank for general intellectual training — .72 
si s a character om .65 
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BLouGcH, GLENN O. Teaching Manual to accom- 
pany The Basic Science Education Series. Pp. 
47. Row, Peterson. 1943. 

The series was listed in SCHOOL AND Society, Febru- 
ary 6. 
: ° 

Coun, FANNIA M. Workers’ Education in War and 
Peace. Pp. 39. Published by Workers’ Educa- 
tion Bureau of America, Inec.; may be ordered 
from the Educational Department, ILGWU, 3 
West 16th St., New York. 1943. 15¢; quantity 
rates. 

* 
GREENBIE, SYDNEY. The Central Five—Guate- 
mala, Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica (The Good Neighbor Series). Pp. 84. Il- 


lustrated. Row, Peterson. 1943. 56¢. 
e 
KANDEL, I. L. The Cult of Uncertainty. Pp. x+ 
129. Maemillan. 1943. $1.50. 


In this work, the 15th volume in the Kappa Delta Pi 
Lecture Series, the challenge is hurled with no hesi- 
tant note against the philosophy of change which 
neglects enduring values in an abortive quest for 
freedom. Dr. Kandel issues a stirring appeal for a 
philosophy which does not reject the tradition and 
authority of inherited cultural values, essential 
permanence, and depth of vision. He speaks to all 
who are bewildered and baffled by an uncertain edu- 
cational philosophy. 


KELLER, JACOB ANTON. True Philosophy and 
Thought Chemistry—with a Scientific Proclama- 
tion. Unpaged. Obtainable from the writer, 729 
No. 21st St., Birmingham, Ala. 1942. 35¢. 


New Tools for Learning (a catalogue). Pp. 27. 
Published by New Tools for Learning, 7 West 
16th St., New York. 1943. Available on request. 
Includes information on pamphlets, radio transcripts, 
films, and recordings on 21 problems of vital interest. 


VICKERY, WILLIAM E., and STewarT G. CoLe. I[n- 

tercultural Education in American Schools—Pro- 
posed Objectives and Methods. Pp. xviii+ 214. 
Harper. 1943. $2.00. 
This book, the first in a series of teachers’ manuals 
and classroom units-of-work on the problems of race 
and culture in American education, introduces the 
reader to the nature of the problem of how to edu- 
eate for a sympathetic understanding and handling 
of race and cultural relations in American society. 


° 
ZAPOLEON, MARGUERITE WYKOFF. ‘‘Community 
Occupational Surveys.’’ Vocational Division 
Bulletin No. 223. Occupational Information and 
Guidance Series No. 10. U.S. Office of Educa- 


tion. Pp. vili+199. Illustrated. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1942. 25¢. 


This bulletin presents techniques for community oc- 
cupational surveys based on the experience of those 
who have conducted such surveys and on an examina- 
tion of published material on the subject. 
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